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THE  DOWNFALL  OF  ASIA’S  POWER 

(The  Greek  Victory  of  SalamU) 

A celebrated  painting  by  William  Kaulbach,  the  noted  German  artist 
of  the  middle  nineteenth  century 

WE  gaze  here  upon  one  of  the  most  stupendous  moments 
of  history,  a battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  all 
the  future  ages.  Greece  overthrew  Persia.  Europe 
snatched  from  Asia  that  rulership  of  the  world  which  Europe  has 
held  ever  since.  Asia  had  been  the  first  home  of  all  wealth  and 
splendor  and  empire;  but  Asia  had  surrendered  itself  to  the 
power  of  one  man,  the  Persian  tyrant  Xerxes.  His  people  were 
his  servants,  almost  his  slaves.  Had  he  conquered  the  Greeks 
also,  mankind  might  have  continued  slaves  forever. 

But  the  Greeks,  though  few  in  number,  were  free  men  and 
strong  of  soul,  and  they  defied  the  tyrant.  Xerxes  sent  his 
whole  mighty  navy  to  crush  them.  So  sure  was  he  of  victory 
that  he  had  a throne  erected  on  the  sea-shore  in  order  that  he 
might  watch,  like  a theatrical  performance,  the  downfall  of 
the  Greeks.  He  also  brought  with  him  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  his  court  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  But  the  ships  of  the  Greeks, 
with  their  sharp  prows,  crushed  the  Persian  vessels.  The 
Greeks  said  their  gods  fought  for  them,  and  in  our  picture 
these  visionary  gods  hover  in  the  air  directing  the  strife,  while 
a priest  offers  sacrifice  to  them,  and  the  Greek  commander, 
Themistocles,  stands  above  his  men  with  folded  arms,  in  tri- 
umph. Xerxes,  in  despair  and  fury,  beholds  the  unforeseen 
destruction  of  his  navy.  He  fled  back  to  Persia,  and  shut- 
ting himself  in  his  palace  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  idle  pleasure. 
Never  again  did  he  appear  in  battle. 
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BABYLONIA 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  CIVILIZATION 

(A  Map  of  the  Earliest-Known  Countries) 

Composed  for  this  publication  by  Austin  Smith 


History  begins  in  western  Asia,  “the  cradle  of  the 
nations.”  A moment’s  study  of  this  map  should  there- 
fore precede  any  reading  of  this  most  ancient  story. 
Only  by  having  in  mind  a clear  idea  of  the  land  itself  can  one 
understand  the  nations  that  grew  up  there  from  babyhood 
to  full  maturity  and  power.  This  land  is  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  five  seas  which  partly  encircle  it.  To 
the  south  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  spread  out  until 
they  reaeh  the  great  Indian  Ocean.  To  the  northeast  the 
inland  sea,  the  Caspian,  protects  the  region  from  the  plains  of 
northern  Asia.  To  the  north  and  west  lie  the  Black  and 
Mediterranean  seas,  separating  Asia  from  Europe. 

Much  of  this  secluded  section  of  earth  is  occupied  by  the 
great  Arabian  desert;  and  the  tribes  of  wanderers  from  the 
desert  sands  play  an  important  part  in  the  story.  Two  mighty 
rivers,  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  form  the  fertile  valleys  in 
which  civilization  began.  There,  the  necessities  of  life  were  so 
easily  obtained,  the  bitter  “struggle  for  existence”  became 
so  softened,  that  men  had  leisure  for  improvement,  and  turned 
to  art  and  science,  to  discovery  and  invention.  The  Nile 
valley  was  protected  from  invading  savages  by  the  deserts 
which  lie  on  every  side  of  it.  The  Euphrates  region  was  shel- 
tered, though  less  securely,  by  the  desert  to  the  south;  and, 
to  the  north,  the  mountains  of  the  Zagros  and  the  Taurus. 
Within  this  natural  fortress  man  first  built  up  that  complex 
organization  which  we  call  society. 
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THE  CAVE-DWELLERS 

(The  Mode  of  Life  of  Prehistoric  Man) 

From,  a 'painting  by  V.  M.  Vasneizoff  in  the  Museum  of  Moscow 

Man  existed  long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  that  is, 
before  any  one  had  learned  to  write  or  to  keep  any  sort 
of  record  of  the  past.  We  know  now  that  prehistoric 
man  was  once  wholly  barbaric,  ignorant,  dull  of  intellect, 
scarcely  better  than  the  beasts  against  which  he  fought.  He* 
hid  himself,  as  do  the  beasts  of  prey,  in  caves;  and  he  lived 
solely  by  the  slaughter  of  God’s  other  creatures,  which  were 
feebler  than  he  or  not  so  skilled  in  craft.  From  the  furry 
animals  he  snatched  their  skins  for  warmth;  from  the  larger 
brutes  he  seized  their  bones  and  horns  for  weapons.  So  long 
ago  did  man  exist  that  he  was  even  the  contemporary  of  strange, 
extinct  beasts  such  as  the  mammoth  which  our  picture  shows. 
Remains  of  the  mammoth,  a sort  of  colossal  elephant,  have 
been  found,  as  have  been  those  of  ancient  man,  spread  over 
all  lands,  in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  The  cave-men 
trapped  these  mammoths  in  pits,  where  the  skeletons  still  lie. 

Then  by  slow  degrees  man  rose  above  the  equal  struggle 
with  the  brutes.  A spirit  dawned  within  him;  mind  and 
soul  grew  strong.  He  invented  axes,  spears,  and  bows,  fash- 
ioning axe  heads  and  arrow  points  of  rough-chipped  flint. 
This  was  what  we  call  the  “Stone  Age.”  Next,  man  learned 
the  many  uses  of  Are,  and  with  it  separated  metals  from  the 
earth,  and  made  far  better  weapons  out  of  iron.  Thus  he 
passed  on  to  a higher  stage  of  knowledge,  which  we  call  the 
“Iron  Age,”  and  was  fairly  started  on  that  marvellous  up- 
ward climb  which  has  led  him  to  our  present  civilization. 
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EARTH’S  OLDEST  CITY 

(The  Recently  Excavated  Ruins  of  Nippur) 

A ‘photograph  reproduced  hy  permission  from  Mr.  Clarence  Fisher's 
"Excavations  at  Nippur,"  describing  the  •work  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Archceological  Expedition 


IT  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  oldest  history  is  the  most  recent 
to  be  written.  Scientists  are  today  digging  amid  the  ruins 
of  ancient  cities,  and  from  the  fragments  thus  found  we  have 
at  last  learned  much  about  days  and  nations  long  forgotten. 
We  think  of  Rome  as  old,  but  before  Rome  began  these 
nations  were  already  three  times  as  old  as  Rome  is  today. 

The  earliest  civilization  yet  discovered  is  that  of  ancient 
Babylonia,  the  region  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates 
River.  Apparently  the  oldest  city  of  all  was  Nippur,  where 
scientists  from  our  American  University  of  Pennsylvania  have 
been  exploring  for  years.  This  city  was  repeatedly  destroyed 
by  fire  or  flood,  and  each  time  the  people  built  above  the  old 
ruins,  so  that  now  many  layers  of  ruin  lie  one  above  the  other. 
The  explorers  have  taken  great  care  to  leave  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  rediscovered  ruins  standing  just  as  the  spade  dug 
them  out,  while  further  excavations  have  been  continued  to 
greater  depths  beneath  them.  The  result  is  such  as  our  pic- 
ture shows.  Strange  pillars  and  fragments,  raised  one  above 
the  other,  have  been  brought  to  the  light  of  day  and  stand 
towering  above  the  bottom  of  deep  pits,  as  they  never  did  in 
their  own  time.  We  are  shown  here  the  temple  of  the  god 
En-lil,  built  upon  an  older  temple  of  the  storm  goblins.  The 
lowest  level  of  all  reveals  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fishing-vil- 
lage which  lay  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  least  ten 
thousand  years  ago. 
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THE  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES 

(Building  the  Great  Temples  of  Babylonia) 

By  J.  James  Tissot,  a recent  French  artist  famed  for  his  historically 
accurate  Biblical  paintings 


The  Bible  tells  us  that  in  this  ancient  land  of  Baby- 
lonia occurred  the  early  “confusion  of  tongues.”  Scien- 
tific exploration  now  informs  us  of  the  same  fact  from 
another  aspect.  It  was  in  Babylonia  that  the  scattered  races 
of  men  first  met  after  perhaps  thousands  of  years  of  separa- 
tion, and  each  people  must  indeed  have  been  puzzled  and 
confused  to  encounter  other  beings,  human  like  themselves, 
but  with  a speech  so  wholly  different.  The  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  Babylonia  were  of  the  black  and  yellow  races.  Then 
came  possibly  a Hamite  or  Egyptian  race,  and  then  the  desert- 
dwellers  of  Arabia,  a white  people  but  dark  of  hair  and  com- 
plexion like  the  Hebrews,  and  belonging,  like  them,  to  the 
Semite  race.  Among  these  many  peoples,  the  Semites  or 
Arabs  finally  dominated  the  others;  but  aU  worked  together 
as  masters  or  as  slaves  on  the  huge  towers  or  “ziggurats” 
which  they  upraised  for  temples. 

These  ziggurats  were  built  of  bricks;  for  bricks  were  among 
man’s  very  earliest  inventions,  the  material  out  of  which  he 
created  his  first  permanent  structures.  The  greatest  of  these 
ziggurats  was  erected  in  the  city  of  Babylon.  It  was  seven 
stories  high,  piled  like  a child’s  cube  of  blocks,  with  each  story 
smaller  than  the  one  below.  These  successive  levels  were  con- 
nected not  by  steps  but  by  a slanting  roadway  which  rose 
from  each  story  to  the  next,  and  so  led  finally  to  the  upper- 
most where  was  enshrined  the  god  of  Babylon,  Bel-Marduk. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  SARGON 

(The  Goddess  Ishtar  Appears  to  Sargon,  the  Gardener’s  Lad) 

By  the  contemporary  American  artist^  Edwin  J.  Prittie 


Most  of  what  the  early  dwellers  in  Babylonia  did  was 
forgotten  by  their  descendants;  for  this  land  continued 
to  be  earth’s  chief  centre  of  culture  and  of  population 
during  six  thousand  years  or  more.  The  earliest  man  to  be 
clearly  remembered  was  called  Sargon.  Tradition  has  handed 
his  fame  down  to  us  through  all  the  ages  as  the  founder  of  the 
great  city  of  Babylon  and  as  its  first  great  king.  A legend 
grew  around  him,  telling  that  he  was  a prince,  who  was  exposed 
to  death  as  an  infant  but  was  found  and  brought  up  by  a gar- 
dener. While  he  worked  one  day  in  the  garden  a lady  came 
to  him  surrounded  by  a cloud  of  doves.  She  was  really  Ishtar 
or  Astarte,  the  love  goddess  of  the  Babylonians,  to  whom  doves 
were  sacred.  Sargon  did  not  know  her,  but  received  her  in 
such  princely  fashion  that  she  fell  in  love  with  him.  Under 
Ishtar’s  guidance  the  gardener’s  boy  rose  to  be  the  king  of  his 
own  little  city.  Then  he  conquered  other  cities,  and  at  length 
held  all  the  land  of  Babylonia  under  his  rule,  being  the  first 
man  to  unite  all  the  little  warring  cities  into  a single  state.  ' 
Recent  discoveries  have  supphed  us  with  a knowledge  of 
the  real  career  of  Sargon.  He  was  a military  conqueror  who 
lived  3,800  years  before  Christ,  and  founded  a gorgeous  city 
called  Accad.  But  the  city  of  Babylon  had  existed  long  be- 
fore his  time,  he  only  added  to  its  splendors;  and  many  kings 
had  preceded  him  during  many  centuries  of  the  slowly  develop- 
ing civihzation  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
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“UR  OF  THE  CHALDEES” 

(The  Noted  Conqueror.  Ur-gur,  Building  the  Great  Walls  of  Ur) 

By  W.  H.  Orme,  a contemporary  American  artist 


Before  Babylon  became  the  chief  city  of  the  Euphrates 
region,  that  rank  was  held  by  several  earlier  cities. 
Notable  among  these  was  Ur,  the  mighty  city  to  which 
the  Bible  possibly  refers  when  it  tells  us  that  Abraham,  in  his 
youthful  days  before  God  called  him  to  the  promised  land,  had 
dwelt  in  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees,”  Chaldees  being  another  name 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  land  of  Babylonia. 

The  city  of  Ur  had  existed  from  very  ancient  days,  but  it 
only  became  the  chief  city  of  Babylonia  under  the  rule  of  Ur- 
gur.  He  was  not  only  a conqueror  but  a mighty  builder,  great- 
est indeed  of  all  the  early  city  builders.  The  ancient  inscrip- 
tions which  we  have  rediscovered  tell  us  that  he  “upraised  Ur 
high  as  heaven.”  That  is,  he  erected  huge  platforms  or  foun- 
dations of  solid  brick  to  lift  his  buildings  safe  above  the  annual 
rise  of  the  Euphrates  which  flooded  all  the  region.  On  these 
tremendous  substructures  he  raised  temples,  palaces,  and, 
chief  work  of  ail,  the  stupendous  walls  of  Ur,  from  whose  sum- 
mit men  looked  like  Pygmies.  These  walls  made  his  city  safe 
from  any  method  of  attack  which  his  age  had  devised.  So  his 
people  dwelt  in  safety  and  were  rulers  over  all  the  surrounding 
cities. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  FIVE  KINGS 

(The  United  Kings  of  the  Euphrates  Plan  Their  Attack  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah) 

By  J.  James  Tissot,  the  noted  French  artist 

Many  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible  find  confirma- 
tion and  explanation  from  the  records  of  Babylonia.  The 
Bible  tells  how  five  kings  from  the  Euphrates  fought 
against  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  were  afterward  surprised  and 
put  to  flight  by  Abraham.  The  leader  of  these  five  chiefs  was 
Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  who,  we  learn,  did  actually  for  a 
time  hold  sway  over  the  other  Asiatic  nations.  Among  the  de- 
pendent kings  with  Chedorlaomer,  the  Bible  mentions  Am- 
taphel  or  Hammurabi,  whom  we  find  recorded  on  the  inscrip- 
tions as  king  of  Babylon,  the  greatest  indeed  of  her  early  rulers. 

Following  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Hammurabi  rebelled  against  Chedorlaomer  and 
broke  his  power.  Babylon  thus  became  the  capital  of  the  en- 
tire land,  which  was  ever  afterward  known  as  Babylonia. 
Hammurabi  built  up  Babylon  until  it  was  greater  than  Ur  or  any 
other  city  of  its  time,  a rival  of  the  most  splendid  capitals  of 
to-day.  He  established  also  a code  of  laws  which  has  been 
recently  discovered.  Thus  altogether,  as  conqueror,  builder, 
and  lawmaker,  Hammurabi  stands  out  as  one  of  antiquity’s  very 
greatest  men. 

In  our  picture  Chedorlaomer  sits  in  the  centre,  heavy,  stohd, 
and  massive,  a type  of  the  fighter  of  the  older  race.  Ham- 
murabi, young,  eager,  shrewd  and  Semitic  of  feature,  argues 
and  pleads  with  arm  outstretched,  seeking  already  to  sway  the 
others  to  follow  his  lead,  as  later  he  forced  them  all  to  do. 
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THE  WEALTH  OF  BABYLON 

(Babylon  as  the  Chief  Trading  City  of  the  World  Sells  Slaves  of  All  Nations) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  English  artist,  Edtvin  Long 

Not  merely  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  but  chiefly  by 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  did  Babylon  hold  that  fore- 
most place  in  the  ancient  world  to  which  she  was  raised 
by  Hammurabi.  Her  sway  over  'the  ruder  peoples  who  sur- 
rounded her  was  the  sway  of  the  intellect;  and  our  world  of 
today  is  the  product  of  the  thought,  the  culture,  the  civiliza- 
tion which  was  there  created  and  spread  abroad. 

The  city  of  Babylon  became  the  centre  of  trade  not  only  of 
Babylonia  but  of  all  western  Asia,  the  centre  and  the  nucleus  of 
all  wealth.  The  conquests  made  by  Babylon  brought  to  her 
the  products  and  the  slaves  of  every  land.  Merchants  jour- 
neyed to  her  from  afar.  She  was  the  “melting  pot”  of  old, 
wherein  all  nations  mingled  and  each  gave  its  best. 

Hammurabi  also  made  his  city  the  religious  centre  of  the 
land.  He  destroyed  the  older  shrines,  and  declared  Babylon’s 
god,  Marduk  or  Baal-Merodach,  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the 
gods.  Gradually  the  other  cities  of  Babylonia  accepted  this 
belief.  Much  of  the  religious  thought  of  Babylon  was  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  traces  of  it  have  thus  been  enshrined  for- 
ever in  the  Christian  Bible.  Babylon  became  not  only  the 
London,  the  chief  market  of  the  ancient  w’orld,  but  also  its 
Rome,  its  venerated  religious  shrine,  and  then  its  Paris,  the 
home  of  all  its  fashion  and  its  art. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  BEL-MARDUK 

(The  Babylonians  Celebrate  the  Rescue  of  Their  God  from  Captivity) 

After  a painting  by  the  noted  French  artist,  Henri  Paul  Motte 

Though  Babylon  remained  for  over  two  thousand  years 
the  chief  city  of  the  Euphrates  valley  and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  world,  yet  Babylon  was  not  always  able  to  impose 
its  military  power  upon  the  other  cities.  More  than  once  the 
metropolis  was  driven  to  struggle  desperately  for  mere  exis- 
tence. On  two  separate  occasions  it  had  to  surrender  to  con- 
querors, who  carried  off  its  chief  gods  and  set  these  up  in  the 
conqueror’s  own  capital  as  tokens  of  triumph.  In  this  way  the 
great  god,  Bel-Marduk,  was  held  in  captivity  by  the  Elamites,  a 
nation  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Persia  overlooking  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  who  often  rushed  suddenly  down  upon 
the  lowlands  in  plundering  raids. 

Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  the  king  of  Babylon,  led  a great  army 
against  Elatn  and  compelled  the  restoration  of  Bel-Marduk. 
The  home-coming  of  the  idol  was  the  occasion  of  the  gorgeous 
celebration  here  pictured.  Human  victims,  the  captured 
Elamites  and  others,  probably  in  large  numbers,  were  sacrificed 
to  the  god.  The  Babylonians  seem  to  have  been  less  cruel 
than  most  of  the  Semitic  nations  in  their  worship  of  the  gods, 
but  even  in  Babylon  our  modern  sense  of  human  brotherhood 
and  divine  love  was  so  little  felt  that  the  people  thought  their 
god  found  pleasure,  as  they  did,  in  every  agony  inflicted  on 
their  foes. 
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THE  CONQUERING  ASSYRIAN 

(Tukulti-ninib  Returning  from  His  Conquest  of  Babylon) 

An  ancient  Assyrian  rock-carving 


AS  Babylon  sank  in  military  prowess,  her  empire  was 
gradually  seized  from  her  by  another  power,  Assyria.  If 
Babylon’s  rule  had  been  one  of  intellect,  Assyria’s  was 
emphatically  the  rule  of  brute  force.  The  Assyrians  were,  in- 
deed, the  first  great  fighting  race  of  antiquity,  and  they  built 
up  an  empire  as  savage  and  cruel  as  it  was  strong.  Assyria’s 
first  capital,  the  city  of  Asshur,  was  originally  a Babylonian 
colony;  but  it  grew  until  it  waged  war  with  Babylon  on  equal 
terms;  and  finally  one  of  its  kings,  Tukulti-ninib  I.,  achieved  the 
ambition  of  all  his  ancestors  by  actually  storming  the  walls  of 
Babylon  and  capturing  the  great  mother  city. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Babylon  lost,  and  Tukulti-ninib 
carried  home  in  triumph  one  of  the  statues  of  the  Babylonian 
idol  Marduk.  The  conqueror  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
caused  much  damage  to  Babylon  itself.  He  sought  rather  to 
do  it  honor  and  reverence,  holding  this  as  his  chief  glory  that  at 
last  he  was  “King  of  Babylon.”  Moreover,  this  first  Assyrian 
conquest  did  not  last  long.  The  lesser  cities  of  Babylonia  did 
not  surrender,  and  soon  the  capital  gathered  strength  to  expel 
its  Assyrian  governors.  Tukulti-ninib ’s  own  son  rebelled 
against  him,  imprisoned  him,  and  had  him  assassinated.  As- 
syria, always  eager  for  war,  turned  her  strength  against  herself 
in  civil  strife,  and  Babylon  was  left  free.  She  soon  re-estab- 
lished her  former  leadership. 
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THE  ASSYRIAN  IN  PEACE 

(The  Founder  of  Assyria’s  Foreign  Empire,  Tiglath-pileser,  Displays  His  Prowess 
to  His  People) 

By  Frederick  Arthur  Bridgman,  the  noted  American  artist,  painted  1878 

TIGLATH-PILESER  I.  was  the  founder  of  what  we  call 
the  first  Assyrian  empire.  The  kingdom  and  the  army 
which  Tukulti-ninib  and  the  other  early  kings  had  made 
strong,  Tiglath-pileser  used  as  a basis  for  foreign  conquests. 
About  eleven  hundred  years  before  Christ  he  extended  his  sway 
over  all  Babylonia  and  most  of  Syria  and  Armenia.  Hence  all 
the  wealth  and  splendor  which  for  over  a thousand  years  had 
been  flowing  into  Babylon  now  began  to  flow  instead  toward 
the  Assyrian  cities;  and  of  these  Nineveh  grew  to  be  the  most 
gorgeous. 

In  those  rare  seasons  when  Tiglath-pileser  was  not  at  war, 
hunting  was  his  favorite  amusement.  We  find  inscribed  on 
one  of  his  records  that  he  had  killed  over  nine  hundred  lions. 
Our  picture  shows  him  displaying  his  skill  upon  captured  lions, 
before  the  people  of  his  capital.  Around  him  stand  his  guards 
ready  to  protect  him  should  his  skill  fail  and  the  lion  leap 
upon  him.  But  one  beast  has  already  fallen  before  the  mon- 
arch’s steady  aim,  and  the  other  is  assuredly  about  to  join  the 
nine  hundred  slain.  Guarding  the  arena  rises  a statue  of  the 
Assyrian  god  Asshur,  in  whose  honor  the  Assyrians  inflicted 
all  their  hideous  cruelties  upon  their  captives. 
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kO  PRESENT  the  “Story”  of  history  in  so  simple  a form 
that  every  one,  young  and  old,  may  understand  and  also 
enjoy  it,  is  no  easy  matter.  Yet  the  story  is  of  profound 
importance  for  us  all  to  know.  Our  every  action  in  the 
present  is  formed  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  past. 
Hence,  the  fuller  our  understanding  of  that  Past,  which 
is  History,  the  wiser  will  be  our  actions  in  the  Present, 
and  the  keener  our  judgments  of  the  Future. 

This  “Story  of  the  Past”  has  moments  of  intensest  interest, 
situations  more  pathetic  than  those  of  our  most  brilliant 
novels,  climaxes  more  dramatic  than  those  of  our  strongest 
plays,  scenes  more  poetic  than  any  of  our  grandest  poems.  How 
are  these  priceless  jewels  to  be  rescued  from  the  more  or  less 
i tedious  and  uninteresting  details  that  surround  them  ? How 
are  you,  reader,  to  gather  the  wheat  without  the  chaff?  How 
are  you  to  learn  of  the  parts  that  are  “worth  while”  to  you,  of  the  knowledge 
which  you  will  treasure  with  delight — without  a weary  plodding  through  all  the 
dry  and  unnecessary  dust  of  ages  ? 

The  present  work  is  the  effort  of  the  authors  and  the  publisher  to  answer  that 
question.  You  have  here  a series  of  pictures  carefully  selected  and  arranged 
in  chronological  sequence  so  as  to  cover  each  great  event  of  all  the  centuries. 
Thus  the  whole  story  of  history  is  impressed  upon  the  eye,  the  keenest  of  the 
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senses.  At  the  same  time  you  have  revealed  to  you,  at  a glance,  all  that  is 
known  of  the  surroundings,  dress,  countenance  and  action  of  the  chief  figures 
of  history  in  the  very  moment  of  their  triumphs. 

Facing  each  picture  is  a brief  description,  telling  its  story  and  at  the  same 
time  carrying  onward  the  general  history  to  the  next  illustration.  Thus  the 
picture  descriptions  form  by  themselves  an  outline  account  of  the  world,  complete, 
yet  so  simple,  so  vivid,  so  emphasized  by  the  pictures,  that  the  merest  child  can 
follow  it  all  with  ease.  Accompanying  this  runs  the  much  fuller  narrative  of 
the  text,  told  clearly,  accurately,  with  a careful  avoidance  of  technical  phrases 
and  labored  explanations,  yet  with  an  earnest  insistence  on  history’s  larger 
meanings,  the  lessons  which  it  carries  for  us  all. 

The  story  begins  with  a general  history  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  then 
traces  in  succession  the  rise  and  fall  of  each  great  country  which  in  its  turn  dom- 
inated the  world.  The  narrative  thus  passes  from  ancient  nations  to  those  of 
the  present,  wherein  the  system  of  “balancing”  powers  has  superseded  the  old- 
time  struggle  for  absolute  dominion,  and  each  nation  seems  fairly  content  to 
rule  its  own  portion  of  earth  without  assuming  responsibility  for  all  the  rest. 
Among  these  surviving  states  of  our  own  day  the  story  tells  of  all  which  hold 
or  ever  have  held  any  special  prominence  in  history.  Thus  the  whole  panorama 
of  the  world  is  made  to  pass  in  review  before  the  reader,  with  the  importance  of 
every  step  made  clear  to  him  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  yet  with  each 
country  presented  separately,  its  story  told  as  a unit,  so  that  each  nation  may  be 
appreciated  by  itself,  with  all  its  struggles  and  its  triumphs.  The  record  of  every 
one  of  these  countries  is  worth  knowing  for  its  own  lesson.  Every  land  has  had 
its  own  romance.  Each  has  had  a glory  in’  its  past;  each  has  a dream  of  its 
future. 
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Chapter  I 

THE  BEGINNINGS 

[Authorities:  Herodotus,  “History”  (ed.  by  Rawlinson);  Berosus,  “Fragments”;  King, 
“History  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  Rogers,  “Outlines  of  the  History  of  Early  Babylonia”:  VVinckler, 
“History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria”;  McCurdy,  “History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments”; 
Rawlinson,  “The  Five  Great  Oriental  Monarchies”;  Sayce,  “The  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East”; 
“Budge,  Babylonian  Life  and  History”;  Wright,  “The  Empire  of  the  Hittites”;  Radau,  “Early 
Babylonian  History”:  Ragozin,  “Chaldaea,”  “Assyria,”  “Media”;  Sayce,  “History  of  Sen- 
nacherib”: Budge,  “History  of  Esarhaddon”;  Smith,  “History  of  Assurbanipal”;  Layard, 
“Nineveh  and  Its  Remains”;  Peters,  “Nippur”;  Hilprecht,  “Explorations  in  Bible  Lands.”] 

^ISTORY  begins  in  the  Asiatic  land  of  Babylonia.  Very 
recent  discoveries  have  revealed  to  us  that  there,  at 
least  five  thousand  years  before  Christ,  and  probably 
twice  that  long  ago,  man  had  built  himself  cities  and 
organized  a government.  This  early  civihzation  was 
remarkable  in  itself,  and  doubly  remarkable  as  being 
apparently  the  very  first  wherein  man  rose  definitely 
above  the  savage  state,  and  realized  his  own  destiny  as 
master  of  the  earth.  The  time-worn  records  of  those  glowing  days  of  Intel- 
lect’s first  triumphant  outburst  have  been  at  last  recovered,  at  least  in  part, 
from  the  earth  in  which  they  had  lain  buried  for  ages.  The  surprising  glimpses 
thus  given  of  the  past  have  revolutionized  many  of  our  ideas  of  ancient 
history.  The  story  of  the  world  must  be  told  all  over  again,  from  the  beginning. 
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That  first  “beginning”  of  man,  God’s  marvellous  and  mystic  act  of  the 
creation  of  humanity,  was  once  supposed  to  have  taken  place  barely  six  thousand 
years  ago;  but  we  know  now  that  our  human  race  has  inhabited  earth  for  nearer 
sixty  thousand  years  than  six.  Scientists  inchne  today  to  the  belief  that  there 
was  only  one  creation,  or  in  other  words,  that  all  mankind  sprang  from  a single 
race.  But  the  descendants  of  that  race  had  spread  abroad  over  every  continent 
long  before  they  became  civilized  enough  to  leave  any  conscious  record  of  their 
lives.  In  almost  every  land  today  we  find  traces  of  these  early  “cave-dwellers.” 
In  caverns  or  in  excavations  we  stumble  upon  their  crude  stone-headed  hammers, 
their  roughly  carved  spear-heads,  and  even  upon  their  own  fossihzed  skeletons, 
bones  which  have  outlasted  the  brief  life  of  the  body  by  hundreds  of  centuries. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  these  human  beings  began  to  rear  their  heads  above 
the  low  level  of  the  beast  world.  Man  ceased  his  dull  submission  to  Nature, 
and  asserted  himself  as  the  ruler  rather  than  the  slave  of  the  conditions  of  land 
and  climate  that  happened  to  environ  him.  Doubtless  this  growth  took  shape 
in  many  regions  and  in  many  ways;  for  man  everywhere  held  in  his  possession 
the  God-given  forces  of  his  brain,  the  power  to  weigh,  to  compare,  and  thus  to 
reconstruct  his  world. 

So  varied,  indeed,  were  the  conditions  of  development  in  different  lands 
that  when,  in  Babylonia,  we  catch  our  earliest  glimpse  of  civilization,  we  find 
mankind  already  divided  not  merely  into  tribes  or  nations,  but  even  into  dis- 
tinct races.  These  were  sharply  separated  by  contrasts  of  language  and  of 
thought,  and  also  by  physical  traits  so  marked  that  they  have  since  persisted 
despite  all  the  intermingling  of  men  within  historic  times.  Such  firmly  estabUshed 
characteristics  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  their  possessors  had 
dwelt  apart  during  uncountable  centuries  of  the  earlier,  unrecorded  ages. 

The  broad  divisions  thus  separating  the  present  human  race  must  be  under- 
stood and  kept  in  mind  by  whoever  would  understand  humanity;  for  most  of 
the  tragedy  of  history  has  been  due  to  the  clash  of  antagonistic  ideals  and  pur- 
poses among  these  diverging  peoples. 

The  earliest  of  these  races  to  rise  above  the  savage  state  were  apparently 
the  TURANIANS,  or  yellow  folk,  whose  best-known  descendants  today  are  the 
Tartars  and  the  Chinese.  The  Turanians  were  the  pioneers  in  the  slow  climb 
towards  civilization;  but  other  peoples  have  pushed  forward  with  keener  energy, 
and  the  Turanians  have  long  been  left  behind.  It  is  of  them  that  we  first  find 
clear  traces  in  Babylonia,  and  also  in  China;  and  their  aboriginal  home  lay, 
perhaps,  midway  between  these  two  regions  in  the  high  table-lands  of  central 
Asia,  north  of  the  secret  fastnesses  of  Thibet. 

The  second  stock  to  become  notable  were  the  SEMITES,  best  typified 
today  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Hebrews.  The  Semites  had  their  earliest  traceable 
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home,  and  probably  developed  their  racial  characteristics,  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  They  surpassed  the  luranians  both  in  science  and  in  warfare,  and, 
if  not  the  first  conquerors  of  other  nations,  were  the  first  to  leave  definite 
record  of  their  dominion. 

Third  came  the  HAMITES,  among  whom  the  Egyptians  are  the  chief 
nation.  The  Hamites  are  of  uncertain  descent,  possibly  either  Turanian  or 
Semitic,  or  separate  from  both.  Our  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century  regarded 
the  development  of  this  race  in  Egypt  as  the  oldest  discoverable  civilization. 
But  we  see  now  that  Babylonian  culture  was  of  still  earlier  date,  and  was 
possibly  the  source  of  that  of  Egypt. 

Fourth  and  last  of  these  great  stocks  to  assert  themselves  in  building  up 
nations  and  claiming  dominion  over  earth  have  been  the  ARYANS.  They 
spread  abroad  from  some  early  home  in  eastern  Persia,  and  became  ancestors  of 
the  Persians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  most  of  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe.  Outside  of  these  four  stocks,  there  are  still  the  negroes  and  other 
lesser  peoples;  but  only  these  four  have  ever  held  the  lead  in  the  mighty 
upward  climb  of  man. 

The  crash  and  tumult  of  these  quarrelling  races  as  they  meet,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  since  their  original  dispersal,  forms  the  earliest  of  all  the  mighty  dramas 
which  History  sets  before  us  on  her  stupendous  stage.  Peering  through  the 
dim  mists  of  the  most  distant  past,  we  can  watch  all  four  of  the  races  locking 
forces  in  confused  conflict  in  the  land  of  Babylon.  Man  had  fought  with  Na- 
ture; he  had  fought  with  the  beasts.  Now  he  was  to  fight  with  men.  History 
raises  her  portentous  curtain.  The  impressive  spectacle  opens.  Let  us  pause 
to  note  the  settings  of  the  stage. 

Babylonia  is  the  ancient  name  once  given  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
River.  A glance  at  the  map  of  Asia  will  show  that  this  region  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  environed  by  the  three  other  seas,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Black,  and  the  Caspian,  forms  a natural  centre  between  the  supposed  homes  of 
the  earliest  Turanians,  Semites,  and  Aryans.  Turanian  tribes  migrating  west- 
ward from  central  Asia  were  led  direct,  by  earth’s  own  roadways,  into  Babylonia. 
In  later  history,  we  shall  find  horde  after  horde  of  barbaric  Tartars,  Huns,  and 
Turks  leaving  their  eastern  homes  by  this  same  route  to  burst  in  fierce  slaughter 
upon  the  western  nations.  As  for  the  Semites  and  Aryans,  their  first  homes,  Arabia 
and  Persia,  constitute  the  highlands  which  rise  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
These  races  must  long  have  looked  with  envious  eyes  toward  its  fair  meadows. 

Thus  Babylonia  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  region  of  the  earth  to  be  seen  by 
many  differing  peoples,  and  coveted  by  them  all.  It  is  a low-lying,  semi-tropical 
pasture  country,  watered  by  both  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers  on  their  south- 
ward course  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  The  region  is  amazingly  fertile,  and  must 
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in  the  days  of  its  early  civilization  have  been  a veritable  paradise.  Indeed,  its 
neighbors  thought  it  a fit  site  for  the  Eden  garden,  which  the  Bible  places  there. 
Today  Babylonia  belongs  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  centuries  of  neglect  and 
misrule  have  turned  it  into  a waste  of  floods  and  marshes,  a land  of  mud  and  hot, 
stagnant  mists  and  tropic  fevers. 

The  two  rivers,  once  the  blessing  of  the  region,  have  become  its  curse. 
The  Euphrates  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world.  Far  to  the  northward  it 
rises  amid  the  towering  mountains  of  Armenia,  whose  highest  summit.  Mount 
Ararat,  was  regarded  by  the  Babylonians  as  the  apex  of  the  world.  From  these 
moimtains,  the  stream  in  its  annual  summer  flood  carries  down  vast  masses  of 
earth,  and  spreads  the  deposit  wide  over  the  face  of  the  land.  This  fertilizing 
flood  was  in  ancient  days  guided  and  regulated  by  canals  and  ditches,  but  these 
have  long  fallen  into  decay,  so  that  the  river  ravages  at  wfll. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a stupendous  natural  movement,  an  alteration  of 
the  face  of  the  globe.  The  Euphrates  has  apparently  undertaken  the  task  of 
shifting  the  huge  Armenian  mountains  and  filling  with  their  debris  the  entire 
Persian  Gulf.  Moreover,  if  the  ages  give  it  time,  it  will  undoubtedly  complete 
its  work.  It  bears  downward  such  enormous  quantities  of  earth  that  not  only  does 
it  build  up  its  own  valley  floor  higher  every  year,  but  it  spreads  the  shoals  around 
its  mouth  outward  into  the  sea  at  an  annual  average  of  about  ninety  feet.  At 
present  the  Tigris  River  joins  the  Euphrates  some  eighty  miles  from  the  gulf, 
and  the  two  streams  flow  into  the  sea  as  one.  We  can,  however,  look  back 
clearly  to  a time  when  the  shore  line  lay  above  their  junction,  and  they  emptied 
from  separate  mouths. 

We  can  gaze  even  farther  back.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  we  find  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  lands  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Eridu,  which  was  once  a seaport  town.  Figure  out 
for  yourself  the  time  taken  by  the  river  to  build  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  you  will  reach,  as  scientists  have  done,  the  impressive  conclusion  that  Eridu 
must  have  been  built  more  than  seventy-five  hundred  years  ago,  or  5500  B.c. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  city  of  Eridu  now.  Thousands  of  years  ago  it  had 
sunk  into  a heap  of  abandoned  rums.  Sun  and  rain  gnawed  ceaselessly  at  the 
mass  until  it  shrank  into  a mere  hillock  of  clay  over  which  Nature  spread  her 
luxuriant  verdure.  Today,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  hill  from  hun- 
dreds of  similar  ones  which  dot  the  entire  valley.  The  fate  of  Eridu  was  not 
peculiar  to  itself.  Not  one  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Babylonia  is  now  in  existence. 
Herodotus,  the  first  Greek  historian,  who  visited  the  land  in  the  days  of  its 
splendor  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  tells  us  it  contained  thousands  of 
cities.  Now  their  sites  are  marked  only  by  these  grass-grown  hills.  Some  of 
these  spread  out  for  miles,  some  rise  abruptly  a hundred  feet  or  more  above 
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the  plain,  others  have  sunk  to  be  mere  inequalities  of  ground  scarcely  distin- 
guishable above  the  general  level. 

Thus  an  entire  civilization  was  not  only  buried,  but,  until  recent  years,  for- 
gotten. European  travellers  journeying  down  the  Euphrates  guessed  vaguely 
that  some  of  the  larger,  steeper  mounts  might  be  the  tombs  of  ancient  cities. 
The  ignorant  inhabitants  of  the  region  treasured  legends  of  one  or  two  of  the 
hills  as  being  the  “Tower  of  Babel,”  or  the  “City  of  Nimrod.”  Except  for  that, 
the  mounds  were  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  evil  spirits.  The  poor  peasants, 
digging  there,  had  come  upon  grim  heads  or  arms  of  stone,  or  perhaps  the  figures 
of  carved  lions,  and  had  fled  from  the  glaring  faces  of  the  supposed  demons  with 
no  suspicion  that  they  were  relics  of  human  origin. 

So  Babylonia  remained  unknown — except  for  the  vague  account  of  Herodo- 
tus, which  was  mostly  legendary,  and  for  a few  extracts  preserved  by  the  Greeks 
from  other  narratives.  Some  knowledge  of  the  land  could  be  gathered  also 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  something  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
where  these  made  mention  of  wars  between  the  two  countries. 

Yet  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Babylonian  civilization,  its  extreme  age,  re- 
markable development  and  astounding  power,  we  had  no  conception  until  recent 
years,  when  these  strange  and  silent  tombs  of  cities  began  to  yield  their  secrets. 
The  first  scientist  to  undertake  with  resolution  the  task  of  their  exploration 
was  a Frenchman,  M.  Paul  Botta.  In  1842,  having  been  appointed  consul 
in  the  region,  he  hired  men  to  undertake  a systematic  digging  into  one  of  the 
hills.  For  more  than  two  years  the  results  were  disappointing.  But  despite 
every  obstacle  of  climate  and  fever,  despite  the  extortions  of  Turkish  officials, 
and  the  terror,  treachery,  and  hatred  of  the  natives,  M.  Botta  persisted.  In 
1845  be  laid  bare  the  sculptured  ruins  of  an  entire  ancient  palace,  its  walls  cov- 
ered with  inscriptions,  and  its  doorways  frescoed  with  strange  Asiatic  sphinxes, 
half  lion  and  half  man. 

Europe  was  astounded  and  immensely  impressed  by  the  discovery.  Many 
scientists,  notably  the  English  traveller  and  scholar  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  took  up 
the  work  of  research  with  eager  interest.  The  results  of  these  explorations  were 
for  a long  time  meagre;  the  difficulties  encountered  were  almost  insurmountable; 
progress  was  very  slow.  The  last  twenty  years,  however,  have  reaped  the 
benefits  of  the  earlier  discouragements.  Knowledge  has  come  to  us  almost  with 
a rush.  Particularly  impressive  have  been  the  recent  elaborate  excavations  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  Lagash,  Nippur,  and  Susa.  There  our  scientists  have  dug 
through  layer  after  layer  of  ancient  ruins.  Especially  at  Nippur  they  have 
found  that  the  city  was  destroyed  and  re-destroyed  many  times  in  many  ages, 
and  each  time  a new  city  rose  upon  the  debris,  until  now  relics  of  the  lowest  town 
lie  ninety  feet  below  the  surface  structures. 
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Every  layer  of  this  ninety  feet  has  been  carefully  explored.  Tunnelling 
like  moles  in  these  strange  “mines”  of  history,  scholars  have  brought  to  the 
surface  materials  for  much  knowledge  of  this  most  ancient  civilization.  We 
now  know  just  where  Babylon  stood,  and  its  great  rival  Nineveh,  and  a score 
of  still  older  cities.  We  have  unearthed  their  buried  temples  and  their  palaces, 
their  inscriptions,  arts,  monuments,  the  statues  of  their  kings,  the  figures  of 
their  gods,  and  even  the  remnants  of  their  buried  dead. 

Of  all  these  discoveries,  the  most  valuable,  and  certainly  the  most  surpris- 
ing, has  been  the  recovery  of  the  writings,  the  actual  literature  and  language 
of  this  long-forgotten  people.  For  several  years  Mr.  Layard  continued  digging 
on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  that  state  which  for  a time  de- 
feated Babylon  and  succeeded  to  its  empire.  Layard’s  search  was  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  royal  library  of  Nineveh’s  king,  Assur-bani-pal,  which 
contained  some  forty  thousand  records. 

Here,  you  will  say,  there  lay  waiting  for  us  the  whole  history  of  Assyria, 
and  of  Babylon  as  well.  So,  doubtless,  it  would  have  been  had  these  records 
been  such  as  we  could  read  with  ease.  These  strange  old  volumes  were  not  of 
paper,  like  our  books.  Each  was  a clay  tablet  like  a flat  stone,  with  both  of  its 
sides  stamped  full  of  letters.  These  we  now  know  were  put  in  with  a stick, 
something  like  our  pen,  while  the  clay  was  soft;  and  then  the  tablet  was  baked 
in  order  to  harden  and  preserve  it.  Assur-bani-pal’s  volumes  had  met  with 
rough  usage.  His  palace  had  evidently  been  burned;  and  though  the  tablets, 
unhke  our  paper  books,  had  withstood  the  fire,  they  met  misfortune  from  an- 
other source.  Apparently  they  were  kept  in  a second  story;  and,  the  floor 
burning  underneath,  they  were  precipitated  to  the  ground.  The  fall  was  dis- 
astrous for  clay  tablets;  scarcely  one  of  all  the  thousands  remains  whole.  We 
can  only  fit  them  together  in  patches  and  uncertain  fragments.  Still  another 
obstacle  to  the  reading  of  these  primitive  volumes  was  the  fact  that  no  one  knew 
their  language;  and  though  much  patient  work  has  been  expended  by  scholars 
in  deciphering  it,  no  one  even  yet  fully  comprehends  the  intricacies  of  the  mys- 
terious tongue.  We  call  it  the  wedge  or  cuneiform  language,  because  its  signs 
are  made  of  little  wedges.  These  represent  syllables  or  words  rather  than 
letters;  indeed,  each  one  is  a substitute  for  a picture  which  took  too  long  to 
draw.  Many  of  them  are  found  to  stand  for  three  or  four  different  things; 
others  remain  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Thus  our  reading  of  the  language  is  still 
imperfect.  Other  libraries  have  since  been  discovered,  better  preserved  than 
that  of  Assur-bani-pal,  and  many  inscriptions  have  been  unearthed  from  the 
ruined  cities.  Hence  we  have  been  at  last  enabled  to  gather  a fairly  full  idea 
of  the  story  of  Babylonia. 

Turn  now  from  these  sources  of  our  knowledge  to  listen  to  the  history 
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itself.  We  can  not  make  this  ancient  talc  complete;  some  of  it  is  lost  forever. 
Of  the  earlier  part  especially  we  can  only  catch  clear  glimpses  here  and  there, 
like  dissolving  pictures  which  loom  suddenly  vivid  from  the  midst  of  darkness 
and  then  fade  into  obscurity  again. 

What  is  the  very  first  of  these  spectacular  pictures  to  appear?  Dimly, 
through  the  farthest,  vaguest  mists,  perhaps  twelve  thousand  years  ago,  we  see  a 
settlement  on  the  site  of  Nippur  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  many  channels  of  the 
lower  Euphrates.  Even  older  may  have  been  the  settlement  at  Susa,  the  city 
which  afterward  became  the  capital  of  the  Persians.  Susa  was  from  the  first  a 
hill  town,  a refuge  of  violent  men  who  sallied  forth  from  its  shelter  to  hunt  and 
plunder.  Nippur,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  home  of  a peaceful  people,  fishermen 
who  navigated  the  river  in  queer,  perfectly  round  boats  of  skin,  agriculturists 
who  raised  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  on  the  plains,  as  these  were  left  bare  each 
>;eason  by  the  receding  river  flood. 

At  Nippur  there  were  at  first  no  walls  about  the  town,  not  even  a dike 
to  defend  it  against  the  yearly  rising  of  the  river.  The  fishermen  built  a palace 
for  their  king  and  a temple  for  their  god.  These  two  were  elevated  on  an  em- 
bankment to  protect  them  from  the  flood.  Doubtless  they  served  also  as  for- 
tresses in  case  of  an  attack.  In  the  temple  the  fishermen  worshipped  imaginary 
goblins  of  the  storm  and  darkness,  strange  evil  imps  whose  malignance  the  poor 
folk  hoped  to  escape  by  placating  them  with  sacrifices.  Gradually  Nippur  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a holy  city.  Its  god  En-lil,  originally  chief  of  the  storm  spirits, 
was  worshipped  as  the  God  of  Earth,  differentiated  from  Amu  the  God  of  the 
Sky.  Destruction  fell  more  than  once  upon  this  city  of  the  storm  spirits.  Flood 
came  from  the  hand  of  Nature;  fire  from  the  hand  of  man.  But  always  Nippur 
was  rebuilt,  and  each  time  the  sacred  temple  of  En-lil  was  raised  higher  and 
made  stronger  than  before. 

Other  cities  began  to  grow  into  prominence.  Among  the  earliest  was  the 
ancient  seaport  Eridhu,  “at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.”  Eridhu  had  its  own  god, 
Ea,  lord  of  the  ocean.  Tradition  represented  him  as  rising  out  of  the  sea,  half 
man,  half  fish,  and  ruling  over  the  city  and  teaching  its  people  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps  we  have  here  a hint  of  some  still  earlier  culture  borne  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euphrates  by  voyagers  from  afar. 

From  these  two  cities  their  religious  teachings  spread  over  all  the  valley. 
Eridhu,  the  shrine  of  the  gift-giving  Ea,  became  the  center  of  a bright  and  sunny 
worship,  a religion  of  culture,  joy,  and  progress.  This  kindly  faith  gave  its  char- 
acteristic tone  to  the  more  southern  portion,  of  the  valley,  the  cities  nearest  the 
sea  and  the  river  mouth.  Nippur,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  home  of  spells  and 
incantations,  a faith  born  of  the  earlier  ages  of  darkness  and  fear.  It  lay  to  the 
northward,  a hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  salt  sea  and  its  sunshine.  The 
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inland  cities  of  the  upper  valley  caught  their  religious  spirit  from  sombre 
Nippur. 

After  a time  there  arose  a third  religious  city,  Erech,  the  shrine  of  Anu, 
the  sky  god.  It  became  a sanctuary  even  more  noted  than  the  earher  ones. 
So  sacred,  indeed,  was  Erech  that  people  of  other  cities  journeyed  thither  to 
worship  Anu.  The  ground  of  Erech  became  holy  ground,  and  the  dead  were 
sent  there  for  burial  from  all  the  surrounding  region.  This  practice  continued 
for  thousands  of  years.  The  ruins  of  Erech  today  stand  in  a flat  plain  that 
extends  for  miles,  and  seems  almost  wholly  composed  of  human  remains.  It  is 
perhaps  the  vastest  burial-ground  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Thus  our  earhest  picture  of  the  past  shows  us  man  chiefly  as  a religious 
being.  As  to  his  other  characteristics  the  vision  remains  vague.  None  of 
these  three  ancient  religious  cities  of  the  plain,  Nippur,  Eridhu,  or  Erech,  seems 
ever  to  have  embarked  upon  a career  of  conquest.  Each,  in  turn,  however, 
submitted  to  other  cities  which  grew  up  to  be  their  rivals  and  then  their  masters. 

From  these  more  warlike  towns  we  catch  our  second  kaleidoscopic  picture 
■of  man  and  his  beginnings.  These  riverside  cities  were  aU  brick-built.  Indeed, 
clay  for  making  bricks  was  practically  the  only  building  material  to  be  had 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Each  city  needed  walls  for  protec- 
tion not  only  against  man  but  even  more  against  the  annual  floods.  Every 
important  structure  had  to  be  raised  above  the  waters  by  an  immense  founda- 
tion or  platform  of  bricks.  The  labor  thus  involved  in  every  important  struc- 
ture was  prodigious,  and  naturally  the  work  of  bxiilding  passed  mainly  into 
the  hands  of  the  kings  or  chief  rulers  of  each  town.  Moreover,  from  a fairly 
early  period,  it  was  the  practice  of  each  king  to  stamp  his  bricks  with  his  signet 
or  that  of  the  city.  Hence  as  we  come  upon  these  bricks  in  different  places  we 
have  a curious  means  of  tracing  the  old  rulers  and  the  growth  of  their  spreading 
dominions. 

The  earliest  city  which  we  find  dominating  others  was  Lagash.  It  stood 
in  the  open  plain  near  Nippur.  Its  rulers  fought  the  highlanders  of  Susa,  and 
drove  them  back  from  ravaging  the  river  towns.  Nippur  had  been  partly  de- 
stroyed and  the  rulers  of  Lagash  rebuilt  it.  Then  Lagash  extended  its  appar- 
ently beneficent  dominion  over  Erech.  Thus  several  of  the  little  separate  com- 
munities were  for  a time  drawn  together  under  a single  leader.  Their  united 
forces  made  them  secure  against  invasion;  and  peace  brought  in  its  train  pros- 
perity, progress,  and  a higher  civilization. 

We  are  still  dealing  with  a period  five  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  people  of  the  Euphrates  valley  who  thus  rallied  around  Lagash  were 
apparently  stiU  all  of  one  race,  Turanian;  though  some  scientists  have  taken  the 
legend  of  the  fish-god  Ea  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a second,  possibly  Hamitic, 
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stock  among  the  Turanians.  Moreover,  in  the  highlands  of  Susa  we  come  upon 
traces  of  a yet  earlier  negroid  people  living  in  subjection  to  the  dominant  Turan- 
ians. All  of  the  lowland  folk  were  united  in  their  enmity  toward  the  plundering 
hillmen  of  Susa,  or  Elam  as  the  Bible  calls  the  lull  country  that  surrounded 
Susa.  The  valley  folk  named  their  own  region  Kengi,  or  the  land  of  reeds, 
since  all  about  the  marshy  shallows  of  the.  river  grew  great  reeds  a dozen  feet 
in  height.  The  name  Kengi  in  the  course  of  years  gradually  changed  in  pro- 
nunciation and  became  Sumer,  or  as  the  Bible  spells  it,  Shinar.  So  in  speaking 
of  the  land  and  people  let  us  henceforth  call  them  by  the  accepted  form  of  Sumer 
and  Sumerians.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Sumerian  civilization  extended  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  up  the  river.  Babylon  itself  had  not  yet  been  built.  The 
upper  regions  of  the  valley  held  only  a few  nomadic  tribes. 

Then  comes  a third  picture  to  displace  that  first  one  of  religion,  and  the 
second  of  city  sovereignty.  Somewhere  about  5000  b.c.  the  Semite  hordes 
began  their  migration  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Some  of  the  wanderers 
descended  into  Sumer,  coming  apparently  less  as  conquerors  than  as  visitors, 
attracted  by  this  civilization  so  superior  to  their  own,  admirers  and  imitators  of 
the  Sumerian  culture.  By  deg  rees  these  Semite  invaders  grew  to  be  an  impor- 
tant force  in  every  city,  and  at  length  became  rulers  of  the  land.  Meanwhile, 
the  bulk  of  the  wandering  Semites  passed  beyond  Sumer  to  the  northward  and 
spread  over  the  meadow  lands  higher  up  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  where  in 
after  years  they  erected  mighty  Babylon.  There  the  invaders  settled  by  them- 
selves, and  gradually  built  up  kingdoms  of  their  own.  These  more  northern 
Semites  seem  to  have  despised  those  of  their  brethren  who  remained  in  the 
south  among  the  Sumerians,  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  soft  lure  of  their  civi- 
lization. Yet  even  the  northern  Semites  borrowed  much  from  Sumer,  the  art 
•of  writing  and  preserving  records  of  the  past,  the  building  of  cities  and  palaces 
of  brick,  and  much  of  the  Sumerian  religion — in  short,  all  that  a strong,  active, 
intelligent  but  ignorant  race  would  naturally  glean  from  an  older,  more  cul- 
tured, feebler  one. 

The  Euphrates  valley  by  this  mingling  of  various  peoples  became  in  very 
truth  the  place  of  “Babel,”  the  confusion  of  tongues.  The  widely  separated 
nations  of  earth  were  there  drawn  together,  and  heard,  in  am^ize  and  puzzlement, 
languages  wholly  different  from  their  own.  Semites,  Hamites,  Turanians,  and 
the  negroid  peoples  must  often  have  sought  for  mutual  understanding,  and  jab- 
bered helplessly,  if  not  angrily,  at  one  another  in  the  streets  of  Lagash.  Nor 
did  the  confusion  aid  them  to  friendship  or  even  to  respect;  man  has  ever  proved 
himself  only  too  ready  to  despise  that  which  he  fails  to  understand. 

From  this  time  onward  there  was  a constant  struggle  between  the  Sumerian 
cities  of  the  south  and  the  Semitic  tribes  of  the  north,  between  the  ancient  “lords 
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of  Kengi”  and  the  unorganized  “people  of  Kish,”  as  the  early  records  call  the- 
northerners.  The  first  individual  name  that  stands  out  recognizably  from  those 
days  of  beginnings  is  that  of  a king,  probably  of  Lagash,  who  in  an  inscription 
calls  himself  En-shag-kush-anna,  “lord  of  Kengi.”  The  inscription  an- 
nounces that  he  gives  gifts  to  the  god  En-hi  of  Nippur,  and  rejoices  at  having 
defeated  the  Semites  whom  he  angrily  denounces  as  “Kish,  the  wicked  of  heart.” 
Yet  even  the  name  En-shag-kush-anna  is  in  itself  Semitic.  Sumer  had  appar- 
ently found  a Semitic  leader  necessary  to  defend  her  against  the  Semite  hordes 
of  the  north. 

At  a somewhat  later  date,  perhaps  4200  b.c.,  our  view  of  Lagash  becomes 
much  clearer.  We  begin  to  find  sufficient  records  of  its  kings  to  be  able  to 
arrange  them  in  definite  order,  and  establish  a regular  chronology.  But  as  each 
ruler  carved  inscriptions  only  of  his  triumphs,  we  know  no  more  of  each  than 
that  he  defeated  other  cities.  Thus  these  earliest  names  that  History  enshrines 
are  preserved  to  us  merely  as  fighters.  The  “struggle  for  existence”  was  in 
their  days  no  idle  phrase.  Weaker  men  were  swept  aside;  the  stronger  ones 
survived.  It  is  only  through  many  ages  of  battle  and  death  and  darkness  that 
man  has  climbed  at  last  to  the  light  of  fuller  understanding. 

As  we  move  onward  among  these  scattered  names  of  long  forgotten  sover- 
eigns, known  only  today  by  some  scant  temple  inscription  which  they  themselves 
perhaps  forgot  as  soon  as  made,  we  come  upon  two  men  before  whom  we  pause 
in  sudden  interest.  The  first  is  called  Uru-ka-gina.  With  him  we  obtain  a 
fourth  more  sharply  outhned  picture,  a vision  now  of  an  individual,  a single 
personage,  strong,  earnest,  and  full  of  purpose.  And  as  we  study  the  recovered 
fragments  that  record  Uru-ka-gina’s  very  words,  we  catch  from  them  some  in- 
sight into  the  daily  fife  of  the  world  around  him.  We  learn  of  simpler,  more 
homely  things  than  temples,  palaces,  and  savage  wars. 

Uru-ka-gina  stands  out  to  us  as  earth’s  first  reformer.  He  was  not  the  son 
of  a preceding  king,  the  heir  of  the  royal  house,  but  seems  to  have  sprung  into 
power  in  Lagash  as  the  leader  of  a peasants’  revolution.  Think  of  it!  A legal- 
ized aristocracy  intrenched  in  power  and  oppressing  the  lower  classes  until  the 
latter  are  driven  to  rise  in  successful  rebellion!  And  this  happened,  not  a cen- 
tury ago,  nor  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  but  four  thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ!  Tyranny  is  not  a modern  growth. 

Uru-ka-gina,  once  firmly  in  command,  reorganized  the  entire  government 
of  the  land.  The  system  of  laws,  of  which  we  catch  a glimpse  from  this  account 
of  his  reforms,  is  the  earhest  in  the  world  concerning  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge. These  laws  show  that  society  had  already  become  a most  complex  organ- 
ism. Money  with  its  accompaniment  of  taxes  was  already  among  the  inevitable 
facts  of  fife.  There  were  hosts  of  regular  tax-collectors,  with  a host  of  inspec- 
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tors  over  these.  There  were  slavery,  and  forced  labor,  and  grinding  oppression 
of  the  laborer.  There  were  secret  theft  and  open  robbery,  theft  of  sheep,  of 
asses,  of  fish  from  private  fish-ponds,  and  of  water  from  artificial  wells.  There 
were  rules  for  divorce,  the  principal  of  which  was  that  those  who  sought  to 
escape  the  marriage  pledge  must  pay  a substantial  fee  to  the  temple  of  the  city’s 
god.  There  was  a priesthood  of  various  ranks,  among  them  being  “diviners” 
who  were  in  much  request  as  foretellers  of  the  future,  and  were  heard  with  far 
greater  faith  than  their  successors  of  today.  There  were  also  long  and  carefully 
built  canals,  and  it  was  already  a kingly  du  ty  to  keep  these  in  repair. 

Unhappily  for  Uru-ka-gina,  he  met  the  fate  of  most  reformers.  In  seeking 
to  rescue  his  people  from  suffering  he  plunged  them  into  disaster.  He  must 
have  alienated,  possibly  he  exterminated,  the  host  of  aristocrats  who  had  lived 
upon  the  taxation  of  the  people.  The  loss  of  this  upper  class  left  the  state  weak; 
presumably  they  had  been  its  chief  fighting  force,  a sort  of  unorganized  army 
supported  by  the  peasantry.  At  any  rate,  under  the  reforming  king,  Lagash 
failed  to  uphold  her  previous  military  supremacy.  Her  dependent  cities  broke 
away  from  her.  A rival  monarch  defeated  her  weakened  forces  in  the  field, 
stormed  the  city,  and  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  As  we  hear  no  more 
of  Uru-ka-gina,  he  doubtless  perished  amid  the  flames  of  his  ruined  capital. 
Yet,  as  a priest  of  desolated  Lagash  wrote  in  puzzled  lamentation:  “Of  sin  on 
the  part  of  Uru-ka-gina,  none  was.”  Evidently  men  had  already  begun  to 
dream  of  good  deeds  as  deserving  repayment  in  worldly  success;  and  now  they 
heard  Life’s  grim  answer  to  the  dream — that  the  gods  shield  not  their  own,  that 
earth  moves  not  by  any  practical  law  of  poetic  justice. 

Turn  now  to  another  portraiture,  the  companion  picture  which  we  can 
place  beside  that  of  the  downfall  of  earth’s  first  reformer.  This  other  ruler 
whom  the  rediscovered  records  make  fairly  clear  to  us  is  Uru-ka-gina’s  conqueror, 
earth’s  earliest  empire-builder.  The  name  of  this  military  potentate,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  read  it  from  the  inscriptions,  was  Lugal-zag-gisi.  He  was  a son  of 
the  high-priest  of  Umma,  a city  which  had  long  struggled  against  Lagash  but 
had  been  finally  subdued.  The  site  of  Umma  has  not  been  discovered,  even  its 
name  is  only  guessed  at;  but  apparently  it  was  a border  city  between  the  Semitic 
north  and  the  Sumerian  south.  Lugal-zag-gisi,  succeeding  to  his  father’s  place 
as  chief  man  of  Umma,  threw  off  the  dominion  of  Lagash.  Though  probably 
hirtiself  Sumerian,  he  drew  under  his  dominion  all  the  wandering  Semitic  tribes, 
and  with  them  invaded  and  conquered  the  south.  Lagash  was  not  the  only 
city  which  he  stormed  and  sacked.  Yet  both  in  Sumer  and  in  the  north  his 
victories  brought  peace  rather  than  war.  For  the  first  time  the  entire  Euphrates 
valley  was  fused  into  a single  and  apparently  well-ordered  kingdom.  As  the  con- 
queror’s inscription  poetically  phrases  it: 
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• “The  lands  in  peace 
He  caused  to  dwell. 

The  world  with  a water  of  joy 
He  watered.” 

Lugal-zag-gisi  selected  as  his  capital,  Erech,  the  chief  religious  centre  of  the 
south.  So  well  did  he  upbuild  Erech  that  from  this  time,  or  perhaps  even 
earher,  it  became  known  as  “The  City,”  that  is,  the  chief' city  of  the  world. 
He  built  also  the  city  of  Ur,  or  at  least  rebuilt  it:  “upraised  Ur  high  as  heaven,” 
says  his  inscription.  The  older  ruling  cities,  Lagash  and  others,  he  humbled, 
leaving  them  helpless  “as  in  a stockade.”  Having  thus  established  himself 
securely  as  master,  he  looked  abroad  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  The  grim  and 
ghastly  game  of  empire-building  began. 

To  Lugal-zag-gisi,  therefore,  we  must  attribute  the  dubious  fame  of  hav- 
ing introduced  among  mankind  a new  poison.  With  him  began  the  earth- 
hunger  which  turns  to  war  not  from  necessity,  but  from  pride,  that  most  hideous 
form  of  human  vanity  which  calls  wholesale  murder  by  the  name  of  “glory.” 

At  the  head  not  of  a ravaging  horde  of  savages  but  of  a well-disciplined 
army,  the  king  marched  westward  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  region  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  unknown.  Trade  had 
penetrated  thither  before  conquest.  The  king,  however,  was  explorer  as  well 
as  conqueror.  He  fought  where  necessary,  exacted  tribute  everywhere,  and 
came  home  extremely  proud  of  himself.  In  a prayer  to  En-lil  of  Nippur  he  asks 
to  be  continued  in  his  good  destiny,  calls  himself  the  “great  regent  of  the  gods,” 
and  in  words  most  typical  of  the  cruel  passion  for  conquest  he  prays  for  armies, 
for  “warriors  as  many  as  the  grass  in  abundance.”  His  wish,  let  us  note,  was 
not  for  toilers  to  enrich  the  land,  but  for  soldiers  to  be  fed  to  Death. 

There  his  scant  inscription  of  his  “glory”  stops.  We  know  no  more  of 
him,  except  that  his  boasted  empire  disappeared  as  others  have,  and  that  all  his 
triumphs  can  have  led  him  only  v/here  he  led  his  soldiers — to  the  grave. 

Our  next  glimpse  into  those  old  days  shows  us  the  beginning  of  that  aston- 
ishing city  from  which  the  entire  Euphrates  valley  came  to  be  called  Babylonia, 
which  means  the  land  belonging  to  Babylon. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  FIRST  BABYLONIAN  EMPIRE 

ABYLON  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great  city.”  Thus  cried 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  later  days  of  the  mighty 
city’s  splendor.  “Babylon  hath  been  a golden  cup  in 
the  Lord’s  hand,  that  made  all  the  earth  drunken.  . . . 
0 thou  that  dwellest  upon  many  waters,  abundant  in 
treasures,  thine  end  is  come.”  These  also  are  the  words 
of  the  Bible.  We  could  almost  tell  the  whole  story  of 
Babylon  in  quotations  from  the  sacred  volume.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  return  again  and  again  to  speak  of  the 
greatness  of  the  city,  its  wealth,  its  size,  its  influence  upon  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Some  of  them  had  seen  Babylon  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  were  astounded  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  its  mag- 
nificence and  opulence.  Only  their  boundless  faith  in  the  word  of 
their  God  leads  them  to  assert  that  such  greatness  can  be  destroyed. 

In  the  days  of  the  prophets,  Babylon  had  become  the  most 
populous  city  the  world  has  ever  known.  Twenty  million  inhabi- 
tants is  the  estimate  of  some  authorities.  Modern  London  would 
be  a village  beside  it.  Rome,  “Imperial  Rome,”  would  have  been 
lost  in  one  of  its  quarters.  It  stood  astride  the  great  river  Eu- 
as  modern  cities  span  some  little  stream.  Huge  canals  stretched 
it  in  all  directions.  And  its  walls!  They  were  classed  by  the  ancients 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Herodotus,  who  had  seen  them, 
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set  their  width  at  eighty-four  feet  and  their  height  at  over  three  hundred.  This 
seemed  so  amazing  that  his  own  people  doubted  his  figures,  and  later  ages  have 
done  the  same.  Yet  we  now  learn  that,  in  part  at  least,  he  understated.  The 
ruins  of  the  walls  have  been  found,  and  by  actual  measurement  their  width  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  and  a half  feet.  Their  height  has  crumbled  forever; 
that,  too,  may  have  been  greater  than  we  think.  Fifteen  miles  square  was  the 
space  enclosed  by  this  tremendous  artificial  mountain,  this  cliff  three  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  suburbs  of  the  city  spread  to  unmeasured  distances  beyond. 

The  prophets  never  cease  wondering  about  those  walls.  How  shall  foe  ever 
surmount  them,  or  time  destroy  them?  Jeremiah’s  climax  to  a long  list  of 
threatened  desolations  is:  “Yes,  the  wall  of  Babylon  shall  fall.”  He  expresses 
his  amazement  constantly  in  such  exclamations  as:  “The  broad  walls  of  Baby- 
lon!” Yet,  so  complete  was  the  devastation  of  the  city  that  sixty  years  ago 
men  could  not  even  say  where  Babylon  had  stood. 

It  is  of  the  beginnings  of  this  world-famed  metropolis  that  we  have  now  to 
tell.  It  was  built  by  those  Semites  whom  the  previous  chapter  showed  us 
settling  to  the  north  of  Sumer.  Indeed  we  can  gain  from  the  splendor  of  Babylon 
some  idea  of  those  earlier  Sumerian  cities  at  which  we  have  already  glanced. 
Nippur  and  Eridu,  Erech  and  Lagash  have  perished.  They  were  desolated  more 
than  once  by  foreign  conquerors,  and  their  records  were  destroyed  with  them, 
except  for  the  few  chance  fragments  which,  having  escaped  both  flame  and 
robbery,  are  now  being  rediscovered  amid  their  ruins.  Hence  both  the  glories 
and  the  sorrows  of  Sumer  faded  from  men’s  minds.  No  one  of  the  men  or  cities 
of  our  previous  chapter  remained  in  the  memory  of  later  generations.  But  then 
came  Babylon;  and  men  have  not  forgotten  her. 

The  foundation  of  Babylon  was  ascribed  by  its  later  inhabitants  to  the  first 
among  the  early  rulers  who  so  impressed  himself  upon  his  fellows  that  he  became 
a centre  of  legend,  and  was  remembered  and  honored  by  his  descendants  three 
thousand  years  later.  This  was  King  Sargon,  to  whom  we  attach  our  earliest 
definite  date,  verified  by  later  Babylonian  annals.  He  was  the  ruler  of  the 
whole  Euphrates  valley  in  the  year  3800  B.c. 

With  regard  to  Sargon  our  own  age  holds  a most  interesting  position.  For 
many  centuries  he  has  been  known  as  an  antique  myth.  Now  at  last  we  can 
look  behind  the  myth.  The  rediscovered  records  tell  us  the  facts  of  his  career. 
In  his  day  the  mighty  Babylon  of  the  future  was  itself  but  a minor  city  of  the 
northern  Semites.  Neither  can  we  trace  positively  that  Sargon  ever  dwelt 
there,  though  he  enlarged  the  town  and  built  a palace  for  it.  This  fact  doubtless 
united  with  his  fame  to  make  the  later  Babylonians  adopt  him.  Their  kings 
claimed  descent  from  him.  Their  stories  proclaimed  him  the  founder  and  first 
hero  of  their  city. 
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What  Sargon  actually  did  was  to  establish  a Semitic  dominion  over  all  the 
cities  of  Sumer.  He  was  not  born  a king,  but  won  his  own  way,  as  the  earlier 
conqueror  Lugal-zag-gisi  had  done,  to  the  leadership  of  the  tribes  of  the  north. 
Then  in  the  upper  Euphrates  valley,  a hundred  miles  above  Nippur,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  Babylon,  he  built  himself  a splendid  city,  Accad.  This  remained  for 
a time  the  capital  of  his  successors;  and  from  this  gorgeous  city  the  whole 
northern  land  once  known  as  the  land  of  Kish  became  to  later  ages  the  land  of 
Accad. 

Having  established  his  authority  over  both  Sumer  and  Accad,  Sargon  set 
forth,  as  Lugal-zag-gisi  had,  upon  a series  of  journeys  in  search  of  further  victories. 
He  reduced  to  subjection  those  ever-troublesome  highlanders  of  Elam,  and 
burned  Siisa,  their  capital.  He  fought  the  wild  tribes  of  the  mountains  around 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates;  and  if  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  conquer  them, 
he  at  least  put  them  to  flight.  He  marched,  as  did  his  predecessor,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  exacting  tribute  all  the  way.  He  brought  home  among 
his  spoils  rare  building-stones  mined  in  the  distant  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the 
borders  of  Africa.  He  even  extended  his  exploits  beyond  the  mainland.  Ferry- 
ing his  army  across  to  the  near-by  island  of  Cyprus,  he  spent  some  time  in  con- 
quering it.  He  seems  to  have  invented  a new  title.  Lugal-zag-gisi  had  called 
himself  "King  of  the  whole  world.”  Sargon  used  the  more  elaborate  phrase 
“King  of  the  Four  Corners  of  Earth,”  as  if  to  imply  that,  not  content  with  a 
general  lordship  over  life,  he  had,  in  Elam,  in  Cyprus,  in  Sinai  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north,  searched  out  earth’s  remotest  corners,  and  made  each  tiny 
cranny  proclaim  his  kingship. 

How  little  did  it  amount  to,  this  puerile  boastfulness!  How  small,  looked 
back  upon  through  all  the  ages,  seems  this  vainglory  of  the  forgotten  emperor! 
How  evil  the  plundering!  How  futile  the  thousands  of  deaths  inflicted  upon 
friends  and  enemies ! When  Sargon  returned  from  the  years  of  battling  abroad, 
he  found  his  own  land  in  rebellion  against  him.  The  lords  of  the  other  cities 
formed  a league  and  besieged  him  in  his  capital.  He  was  “brought  nigh  to 
death.”  Accad,  however,  withstood  the  siege,  and  Sargon  regained  something 
of  his  former  authority,  and  closed  his  days  in  peace. 

This  much  concerning  the  half-mythical  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire 
is  fact,  proven  by  the  ancient  records  we  have  unearthed.  To  these  facts  the 
legends  of  his  descendants,  the  Babylonians  of  three  thousand  years  later,  added 
a halo  of  fanciful  details.  They  told  that  Sargon  was  born  to  the  daughter  of 
the  head  man  of  a minor  town.  His  father  was  unknown,  and  the  mother,  to 
hide  the  child’s  birth,  lined  a basket  with  pitch  to  make  it  water-tight,  and  setting 
the  babe  within,  entrusted  him  to  the  current  of  the  Euphrates.  The  babe  was 
found  by  Akki,  a peasant  drawing  water  from  the  river  to  irrigate  his  fields.  By 
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him,  Sargon  was  cared  for  and  brought  up  as  a gardener’s  lad.  Here  he  was 
seen  by  Ishtar,  the  goddess  of  love,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  handsome  youth, 
and  enabled  him  to  win  his  kingship.  Usually  Ishtar  was  fickle  in  her  loves;  but 
to  Sargon  she  clung  faithfully;  and  in  the  great  rebellion,  when  all  the  rulers 
turned  upon  him  and  besieged  him  in  Accad,  it  was  Ishtar  who  rescued  him. 
The  awe  with  which  this  divine  friendship  impressed  the  other  princes  was  what 
led  them  to  submit  again  to  Sargon’s  rule. 

We  have  unearthed  so  many  records  of  the  Sargon  era  that  we  can  see  with 
some  clearness  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  and  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which 
Sumer  and  Accad  had  now  attained.  We  must  picture  the  combined  Turanian 
and  Semitic  race  as  a people  very  different  from  those  fishermen  and  hunters  who 
had  struggled  for  a precarious  existence  at  Nippur  and  Susa  some  four  thousand 
years  before.  The  men  of  Sargon’s  time  had  been  accustomed  to  writing  and  had 
kept  chronological  records  for  at  least  a thousand  years.  They  were  traders 
who  had  travelled  wide,  seeking  their  gains  through  all  western  Asia  and  even  as 
far  as  Egypt,  a land  which  they  looked  on,  much  as  we  look  on  China  today,  as 
being  at  the  edge  of  the  world,  curious  and  very  far  away,  and  half  barbaric. 

Thus  the  proud  citizens  of  Sumer  and  Accad  had  become  fully  aware  of 
their  own  progress  above  all  other  nations.  Not  only  were  they  travellers  and 
historians ; they  were  financiers,  bankers,  passing  their  profits  on  loan  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  keeping  watchful  reckoning  of  contracts.  They  were  engineers  who 
had  planned  and  carried  out  a most  remarkable  system  of  dykes  and  canals, 
fertilizing  and  protecting  from  flood  all  their  river  valley.  They  were  scientific 
farmers.  They  were  artists  of  considerable  ability  and  skill;  poets  of  rather  ruder 
vein;  and,  above  all,  they  were  astronomers  who  had  atteiined  to  a really  note- 
worthy knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Sargon  is  given  the  credit  of  having  rearranged  and  finally  established  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  as  we  employ  them  today.  Our  calendar,  like  our  writing  and  our 
laws,  like  our  religion,  and  like  almost  every  branch  of  our  civilization,  dates 
back  to  the  land  of  Sumer  and  Accad. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Naram-Sin,  who  ruled  over  an  empire  quite 
as  vast  as  that  of  his  father.  Under  Naram-Sin  the  mines  of  Sinai  were  regularly 
worked;  building-stones  were  transported  hundreds  of  miles  to  take  the  place  of 
homelier  brick  in  lining  the  walls  of  his  temples.  He  was  a builder  who  delighted 
in  honoring  the  gods  and  enriching  their  shrines.  He  completed  the  work  begun 
by  his  father  of  re-erecting  the  ancient  temple  of  En-lil  at  Nippur.  From  his 
days  there  have  come  down  to  us  little  carved  signets  so  beautifully  executed  that 
they  tempt  one  to  call  this  the  “golden  age”  of  Babylonian  culture. 

But  immediately  after  this  glimpse  of  prosperity  our  picture  fades  again. 
Of  the  centuries  that  followed  Naram-Sin  we  have  few  records  and  slight  knowl- 
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edge.  The  empire  of  Accad  disappears.  War  must  have  become  more  bitter. 
There  were  raids  and  counter-raids,  burnings  and  counter-burnings.  Elam  was 
again  in  arms.  Sumer  rejected  the  dominion  of  the  north. 

Our  next  clear  view  reveals  Sumer  as  again  the  centre  of  power.  Its  king  is 
Ur-gur,  who  was  a Semite,  but  whose  capital  was  Ur,  one  of  the  ancient  Sumer- 
ian cities,  not  far  from  the  southern  coast.  Under  Ur-gur  and  his  successors 
Ur  held  supremacy  over  the  other  cities  for  several  centuries  about  three  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  Once  more  the  ancient  temples  were  upraised.  Ur-gur 
built  as  no  king  before  him  had  attempted  to.  At  Nippur  he  set  up  a solid  mass 
of  brick,  eight  feet  high  and  covering  more  than  five  acres  of  ground.  This 
gigantic  mass  was  meant  only  as  a foundation  to  raise  the  sanctuary  above  danger 
of  flood;  yet  even  the  foundation  was  no  mere  tumbled  mass  of  bricks;  channels 
and  drains  ran  through  it,  guiding  its  rain-water  flow,  and  making  it  a work  of 
art.  Upon  this  amazingly  huge  artificial  mound  was  erected  a “ziggurat,”  or 
storied  tower,  with  inclined  planes  for  roadways  to  its  summit.  This  was  the 
first  known  temple  to  take  the  ziggurat  form,  which  afterward  became  character- 
istic of  Babylonian  religious  shrines.  Perhaps  indeed  this  very  temple  was  the 
one  to  which  the  Bible  refers  as  the  tower  of  Babel;  for  En-lil,  the  earth-god 
of  Nippur,  had  come  through  the  centuries  -to  be  called  Bel,  or  Baal,  which 
means  “the  chief  god,”  or  lord  of  all. 

To  the  supremacy  of  Ur,  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  Sumerian  power,  there 
succeeded,  about  2300  b.c.,  the  supremacy  of  Babylon.  This  city  of  the  north 
had  been  steadily  growing  in  power  until  now,  as  the  professed  champion  of 
the  Semites  against  the  Sumerians,  it  assumed  the  permanent  leadership  of  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  the  whole  land  gradually  became  known  as  Babylonia. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Babylon’s  rise  to  power  seems  to  have  been  the 
invasion,  about  2500  b.c.,  of  a new  swarm  of  Semites,  such  as  had  overrun  the 
Euphrates  region  some  two  or  three  thousand  years  before.  The  strength  of 
the  new  horde  was  chiefly  massed  about  Babylon.  Indeed,  the  Babylonian  king, 
whom  we  now  find  battling  with  Ur  and  other  cities  for  the  empire,  was  called 
Sumu-abi,  which  means  “Shem  is  my  father,”  or  “I  am  a Semite,”  as  if  he 
sought  boastfully  to  insist  upon  his  desert  lineage. 

Sumu-abi  only  began  the  long  struggle  between  south  and  north,  Sumer  and 
Accad,  Turanian  and  Semite.  It  raged  bitterly  for  many  years.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  increasing  exhaustion  of  the  cities  of  the  valley, 
the  Elamites  rushed  down  from  their  hills  and  swept  over  Surner  and  Accad  with 
such  destruction  as  they  had  never  before  inflicted.  Practically  the  entire 
valley  was  laid  waste.  All  the  ancient  records  perished.  Later  Babylonian 
ages  possessed  no  writings  antedating  this  terrible  devastation.  All  the  temples 
were  plundered  and  overthrown,  except  possibly  the  ancient  shrine  of  the  goblins 
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at  Nippur,  which  even  the  Elamites  venerated.  The  chief  gods  of  the  ancient 
world,  including  the  idols  of  Anu  and  Nana  at  Erech,  of  Ea  at  Eridu,  and  a score 
of  others,  were  carried  away  to  Elam,  where,  for  upwards  of  a thousand  years, 
they  were  held  like  state  prisoners  in  the  temples  of  Susa,  placed  in  humble 
servitude  at  the  feet  of  the  Elamite  gods. 

Some  poet  of  Erech,  lamenting  this  destruction,  wrote  to  his  lost  goddess 
Nana  a plea  which  has  been  preserved  to  us: 

Until  when,  oh  lady, 

Shall  the  ungodly  enemy  ravage  thy  land? 

In  thy  queen  city,  Erech, 

Destruction  is  complete. 

In  Eulbar,  thy  temple, 

Blood  has  flowed  as  water. 

O’er  all  thy  lands  the  foe  has  poured  out  flame; 

It  hangs  over  them  like  smoke. 

Oh  lady,  it  is  hard  for  me 

To  bend  my  neck  to  the  yoke  of  misfortune! 

Oh  lady,  thou  hast  let  me  suffer. 

Thou  hast  plunged  me  in  sorrow! 

The  mighty  evil  foe 
Broke  me  as  a reed; 

I know  not  what  to  resolve; 

I trust  not  in  myself. 

Like  a thicket  of  waving  reeds 
I moan  low,  day  and  night. 

I bow  my  head  before  thee! 
lam  thy  servant! 

The  king  of  Elam  who  led  his  people  in  this  cyclonic  raid  was  called  Kudur- 
nankhundi;  its  date  we  can  fix  with  some  confidence  as  2285  or  2295  b.c.  Kudur- 
nankhundi  felt  that  his  devastation  entitled  him  to  call  himself  in  his  turn  “Lord 
of  the  world”;  and  he  exacted  tribute  not  only  from  Sumer  and  Accad,  but  even 
from  cities  as  far  west  as  Palestine,  the  Biblical  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
which  lay  by  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  note  here  our  Bible  story  most  interestingly  overlapping  and  supporting 
the  records  of  Babylonia.  The  sacred  volume  tells  us  how,  after  paying  tribute 
for  twelve  years,  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  by  the  Dead  Sea  finally  refused 
further  payments.  Then  came  an  army  led  by  Kudur-lagamar,  or,  as  the  English 
Bible  spells  his  name,  Chedorlaomer,  a successor  of  Kudur-nankhundi.  The 
rebellious  cities  were  utterly  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer;  but  as  the  victor  marched 
homeward  with  his  spoils,  his  forces  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a small  band  led 
by  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  were  put  to  flight. 
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Did  Abraham,  who  belonged  by  birth  to  the  Euphrates  region,  perhaps  to 
Babylon  itself,  know  that  he  was  striking  a blow  for  his  fellow  countrymen? 
Whether  he  did  or  no,  such  was  the  actual,  we  might  almost  say  the  world-alter- 
ing, result  of  his  attack.  Among  the  subject  kings  who  attended  Chedorlaomer 
was  one  whom  the  Bible  calls  Amraph^l,  and  whom  the  Babylonian  records 
enable  us  to  identify  with  some  confidence  as  Hammurabi,  one  of  Babylonia’s 
monarchs.  Hammurabi  took  advantage  of  this  hour  of  failure,  or  perhaps  some 
other  similar  one,  to  rebel  against  Chedorlaomer.  Babylon  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Elam,  and  after  a long  war  established  herself  as  the  protector  as  well  as  the 
armed  master  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Euphrates  valley.  So  thoroughly  did 
Hammurabi  consolidate  his  power  that  thereafter  the  entire  region  became 
known  as  Babylonia,  the  land  of  Babylon.  The  names  of  Sumer  and  Accad  pass 
out  of  history.  That  of  Babylonia  takes  their  place,  v 

In  the  story  of  Babylon,  therefore,  Hammurabi  ranks  as  the  second  great 
figure.  Sargon  was  venerated  as  the  city’s  founder;  Hammurabi  as  its  rescuer, 
restorer,  and  second  builder.  Though  we  hear  of  this  great  monarch  first  as  a 
warrior,  we  know  him  chiefly  as  a statesman,  a wise  and  watchful  benefactor  of 
mankind.  Instead  of  oppressing  and  terrifying  his  subject  cities;  he  aimed  to 
win  their  friendship.  He  repaired  their  walls  and  their  temples  as  Sargon  and 
Ur-gur  had  done.  He  built  great  canals,  uniting  the  earlier  ones  into  a single 
vast  system  which  insured  rich  harvests  to  all  the  valley.  Probably  the  world 
has  never  seen  a land  more  fertile  or  a system  of  agriculture  more  wide-spread 
and  complete  than  that  of  Babylonia  some  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 

Most  notable  today  of  all  Hammurabi’s  work  was  the  complete  code  of 
laws  which  he  formulated  and  established  throughout  his  domains.  This,  code 
is  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  definite  knowledge;  for  Uru-ka-gina’s  earlier 
laws  are  known  to  us  only  by  his  comments  on  them.  Hammurabi’s  code  was 
recently  discovered,  engraved  on  a pillar  which  had  been  set  up  in  Susa.  From 
it  we  gain  a full  picture  of  the  civilization  of  the  day.  The  Babylonians  had 
courts  of  justice;  but  they  had  also  slaves.  They  had  inns  for  travellers,  taverns 
for  the  sale  of  strong  drink,  and  prisons  for  delinquent  debtors.  They  punished 
folk  for  oppression,  for  immorality,  and  even  for  slander.  They  had  skilled 
laborers,  carpenters,  rope-makers,  masons,  potters,  with  some  system  of  associa- 
tion and  with  bound  apprentices.  Sailors  were  a distinct  class  of  society,  with 
a code  of  their  own  for  boats  passing  and  making  way  for  one  another  upon  the 
river.  Bankers  transferred  money  by  promissory  notes,  and  trafficked  by  means 
of  agents  and  commission-merchants.  Still,  with  all  these  modern  business 
methods,  the  people  were  deeply  superstitious,  and  a man  could  be  executed  for 
“putting  a spell”  upon  another. 

The  sudden  yet  complete  and  lasting  subjection  to  Babylon  on  the  part  of 
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all  the  restless  cities  of  both  Sumer  and  Accad  would  seem  strange  if  we  did 
not  pause  for  a moment  to  realize  how  Babylon’s  intellectual  and  commercial 
supremacy  had  been  long  preparing  the  road  for  her  political  sway.  The  Baby- 
lonians have  been  called  the  Greeks  of  the  East,  because  their  culture,  their  arts, 
their  business  abihties  spread  their  influence  earlier  and  farther  than  their  arms. 
Their  capital  was  indeed  “a  golden  cup,”  from  which  aU  the  earth  had  drunk. 
It  became  a centre  of  religion  as  well.  It  was  at  once  the  Rome,  the  Paris,  and 
the  London  of  the  time.  And  when  Babylon’s  empire  was  wrested  from  her  by 
the  younger  and  more  military  people  of  Assyria,  her  real  power  remained  for 
centuries,  even  until  the  political  sceptre  was  restored  to  her  in  a second  period 
of  empire.  Hers  was  the  power  of  mind  and  civihzatiori. 

It  was  Hammurabi  who  made  Babylon  the  chief  religious  centre  of  the  land. 
The  ancient  shrine  of  En-Hl  at  Nippur  had  become  so  celebrated  that  it  was 
spared  even  by  the  Elamite  ravagers.  But  now,  in  a time  of  perfect  peace,  it 
appears  to  have  been  deliberately  destroyed  by  Hammurabi’s  order.  He  pro- 
claimed that  Babylon’s  special  “bel,”  or  god,  Marduk,  was  a son  of  En-lil,  and 
as  such  intended  to  assume  all  his  father’s  labors  of  protecting  and  dooming 
mankind.  While  thus  dutifully  relieving  his  aged  father  of  so  much  toil,  Marduk 
had  decided  to  relieve  him  also  of  his  rank  as  chief  god. 

We  can  imagine  the  protests  of  the  priests  of  En-lil  at  this  attack  upon  their 
deity.  But  they  were  powerless.  Their  temple  was  swept  away;  the  religious 
rites  of  Nippur  sank  into  obscurity.  After  uncounted  thousands  of  years  of 
priestly  ceremonial  the  shrine  of  En-lil  lay  bare  and  unattended.  The  earth 
goblins  and  the  imps  of  storm  were  left  unappeased  to  wreak  their  malice  where 
they  might.  Thus,  in  this  fratricidal  war  of  gods,  so  quaintly  engineered  by  men, 
Marduk  of  Babylon  drove  out  his  father.  In  Babylon  itself  the  worship  of 
Marduk  was  in  no  way  new.  Indeed  the  very  name  of  the  city  means  “the  gate 
of  the  god,”  the  entrance  by  which  worshippers  might  reach  the  deity.  The 
splendid  shrine  which  Hammurabi  built  for  Marduk,  or  “Bel-Merodach,”  became 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Hammurabi  had,  in  fact,  to  rebuild  Babylon  almost  entirely,  so  destructive 
had  been  the  Elandte  scourge;  and  from  this  time  the  city  grew  into  the  marvel 
of  legend  and  history  of  which  the  prophets  tell.  National  architecture  is  every- 
where the  product  of  the  land  itself.  The  Egyptian  saw  always  before  him 
solemn  stone  cliffs,  so  he  quarried  from  them  the  immense  stone  blocks  for  his 
obelisks  and  his  pyramids.  There  was  no  stone  in  Babylonia;  in  that  flat 
valley  of  river  mud  even  trees  were  scarce ; it  was  chiefly  a land  of  grassy  marshes. 
So  man.  with  his  ever-ready  ingenuity,  had  learned  to  build  with  the  earth 
itself,  moulding  apd  baking  the  clay,  which  hardened  into  bricks.  Those  ancient 
Babylonian  bricks  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  the  best  of  modem  manufacture;  and 
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today,  as  in  centuries  past,  a regular  industry  is  the  digging  them  out,  not  for 
scientific  research,  but  for  the  building  of  modern  houses.  In  many  an  Asiatic 
town  there  are  recent  buildings  whose  bricks  still  show  the  stamp  and  name  of 
kings  who  perished  and  were  forgotten  ages  ago. 

The  raising  of  the  mighty  walls  of  Babylon  must  have  strangely  resembled 
the  work  of  a colony  of  ants,  each  carrying  his  little  load  of  bricks,  each  toiling 
by  himself,  and  adding  his  mite  to  the  mass  that  slowly  grew  around  him.  Ham- 
murabi, Ur-gur,  Nebuchadnezzar,  any  of  the  great  builders,  could  have  told  the 
Hebrew  prophets  how  those  walls  must  eventually  fall.  The  kings  were  kept 
constantly  busy  repairing  the  older  temples  and  fortifications.  The  soft,  yielding 
soil,  the  terrific  rains  which  saturated  the  bricks  and  widened  every  fissure,  the 
stupendous  weight  of  the  towering  structures  themselves — all  combined  to  de- 
stroy the  foundations.  These,  despite  every  art  of  man,  would  gradually  bulge 
outward,  and  threaten  to  give  way.  Only  the  walls  of  the  richest  palaces  could 
afford  even  an  outer  facipg  of  stone;  for  this  had  to  be  brought  in  slabs  from 
great  distances. 

The  splendid  reign  of  Hammurabi  lasted  fifty-five  years.  After  that  his 
successors  seem  to  have  degenerated  gradually  in  ability,  until  in  the  eighteenth 
century  b.c.,  a half-savage  swarm  of  invaders  overran  Babylonia.  These  were 
the  Kassites,  a mountain  race  from  the  northeast,  seemingly  the  very  folk  whom 
Sargon,  founder  of  Babylon,  had  harried  from  their  homes  two  thousand  years 
before  when  he  “searched  the  corners  of  the  earth.”  Now  the  Kassite  chief, 
Gandis,  seized  the  throne;  and  his  people  held  sway  in  Babylon  for  over  three 
hundred  years.  Under  them  the  ancient  empire  crumbled.  'The  Kassite 
soldiery  formed  merely  a sort  of  rough  and  turbulent  aristocracy,  parasites  upon 
the  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  of  commercial  and  agricultural  Babylonia. 

Of  the  real  Babylonians  of  these  days — the  traders  who  spread  wide  the  fame 
of  their  great  city,  the  priests  who  so  successfully  upheld  her  religious  doctrines, 
the  philosophers  and  scientists  who  shaped  the  future  of  her  civilization, — of  all 
these  we  know  little.  The  inscriptions  of  the  period  which  we  have  recovered 
are  either  business  records — that  is,  mere  lists  of  commercial  transactions  stored 
away  for  reference — or  they  are  the  barren,  boastful  annals  of  the  kings.  Neither 
kind  makes  interesting  reading.  These  Kassite  monarchs  had  no  large  view  of 
their  duties  or  their  destinies.  They  spent  their  reigns  in  petty  personal  squab- 
bling or  in  civil  wars;  real  empire-building  was  beyond  them.  They  never  held 
any  but  a nominal  sway  over  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  former  Babylonian 
empire. 

We  do  indeed  find  one  of  these  Kassite  kings,  Agumkakrimi,  rebuilding 
temples  and  securing  from  his  more  savage  relatives  who  had  remained  in  the 
north  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  idols  which  had  been  plundered  from 
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Babylon.  By  this  he  won  high  honor  from  the  priesthood  and  favor  with  his 
people.  But  Agumkakrimi  was  a diplomat  who  thus  secured  from  friendship 
what  he  could  not  have  gained  by  war.  On  the  whole  the  Kassite  rule  was 
very  weak. 

Thus  opportunity  was  left  open  for  the  growth  of  a new  state;  and  a province 
which  had  begun  as  a mere  outlying  colony  of  the  ancient  Semitic  land  of  Baby- 
lonia rose  to  be  its  rival  and  then  its  conqueror.  This  second  establisher  of 
empire  over  all  the  civilized  world  was  Assyria. 
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